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State farms, and tractor and motor stations. The towns in
question include Moscow*, Kiev, Odessa, Minsk, Rostov,
Stalingrad, Baku, Gorky (Nijny Novgorod), Magnetogorsk,
Sebastopol, Perm and Cheliabinsk.
All inhabitants who were refused passports had to leave
within ten days and were not allowed to return. These hundreds
of thousands of unfortunates had no recourse except migration
to a place not barred to them, where they had to apply for a
new passport. It is significant that the execution of the new
passport regulations was entrusted to the central militia
administration of the Ogpu. It is easy to imagine what a tragedy
this regulation meant for countless people.
I described in the last chapter the disastrous effect of
Moscow's policy on the various nationalities in the country.
It would be wrong if the impression were conveyed that this
policy of destroying entire groups within the population were
directed exclusively against the nationalities. The Moscow
Government adopts similar measures against all those groups
within Russia proper which resemble the nationalities in
remaining loyal to the concepts of religion, family^ nationhood,
etc- Take as an example the measures for the extermination
of the Kuban Cossacks.
A former member of the staff of the Moscow Daily News^ an
American called Sanger, who was in a position to follow events
on the spot, mentioned how after the sanguinary revolt of these
Cossacks in 1932, tens of thousands were sent into banishment.
Most of those who were left died of starvation in 1933. The
chief crime of the Kuban Cossacks was that they resisted the
forcible collection of grain.
Mr. Witting Williams, also an American, who travelled
extensively in the south, wrote that the events taking place
in the Kuban mountains were the result of a political plan.
The Cossack population was being mercilessly starved; almost
everything was being taken away and the Cossacks were
1 A newspaper published in English in Moscow.